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Self-cleaning gas range by Caloric 


Period. 


Gas is already the most popular cooking energy. 
Now it cleans up the mess for you, too. Period. 
The gas self-cleaning oven is here. It cooks fast 
and cool and cleans away spills and spatters. 
Turns messy dribbles into a fine dust-like film 
that’s easy to wipe away with a damp cloth. 
And because it’s gas that’s doing the cleaning 


job, it costs less. 

Forget oven-scrubbing. Get a gas self-cleaning 
oven. Enjoy a// the things 37 million women love 
about gas: Economy. Controllability. Dependa- 
bility. The “Burner-with-a-Brain.’* And a self- 


cleaning oven, too. 
See the new gas self-cleaning oven at your 
dealer or gas company. (It’s available in many 
different styles, models and colors.) Gas 


makes the big difference. Costs less, too. 
American Gas Association, Inc. 
*A.G.A. Mark for thermostatically controlled top burner. 


Designing different tires for both places 
makes a lot of sense, doesn’t it? 


Think about it fora moment. 
A tront tire designed for steering. A rear 
tire designed for traction. 


Nowwhatcould be more logical than that? 


Interested? Want to know more? Okay, 
so now we'll tell you just how our new tires, 
The Uniroyal Masters, actually work. 

First, the front tire. 

It has nine tread rows as opposed to the 
five tread rows that most of the tires on the 
road today have. So you always have an 
enormous amount ot biting edges (the little 
slits in the tread rows) in contactwith the road. 


(Although our rear tires can function as 
snow tires, they're not noisy like snow tires. 
That's because the dgep-lug tread is on the 
inside of the tire, sd that the noise factor is 
dissipated underneath the car.) 

By the way, the biting edges on the tread 
of both tires (éxcept for the deep-lug section 
of the rear/ire) are at ninety-degree angles 
from side’to side. Which results in excellent 
road bite when you hit the brakes. Even on 
wet réads. 

Both tires also have steel-reinforced 


iead—and a belt underneath the tread—for 


Understandably, this leads to ex- 
cellent steering control. 
And, it you lllook closely atthe 


hazard protection (as well as extra 
mileage). And if, through some incredi- 
blefeat of strength, anaildoes manage 


picture of the front tire down below, 7 
you ll see that the groove between ve 
two tread rows on either side is straight (the 
rest of the grooves, you'll notice, dre kind 
of zigzag). Well, this makes cornéring just 


aboutassmoothas itcanbe. 
tire for the front 


Now let's talk about the 
rear tire. 

First of all, it's wider tha 
the front. So right off the 
bat, you have the benefft of 
more rubber on the foad. 

Also, the combindtion ot - 
the regular tread pattern 
and the deep-lug tread pat- 
tern gives you/superb trac- 
tion on any kind of surface: 
smooth, dir¥,mud,even snow. 


_to getthrough all that, there's a special 
liner underneath which will strangle the nail 
and cut of virtually all air leakage. 
Impressed? 
You should 26 The Uniroyal Masters may 
very well be one of the 


A tire for the rear 


most revolutionary develop- 
ments in tire history. 

Which probably sounds 
a little boasttul coming 
trom us. But at a time like 
this, we're too proud to be 
modest. 

Forthe name and address 
of the Uniroyal dealer near- 


0355 free. (In Conn., dial 
853-3600 collect.) 


The Uniroyal Masters 


From the people who brought you The Rain Tire” & Tiger Paw™ 


est you, just call 800-243- 


5 . Explorer Charles F. Hall died mysteriously in the Arctic 

Se eg ye nearly a century ago. Last summer an investigating party 

a, oe. traveled north to Thank God Harbor, exhumed his remains 
. Pee and discovered more than just a corpse 


% 


> Fell me, Sidney, 
| how do you spell murder?’ 


Six years after the end of the Civil War, an American expedition led by by DONALD JACKSON 
Charles Francis Hall set out to discover the North Pole. Like many prior at- 
tempts, the expedition was a disastrous failure: the ship, Polaris, was ruined by 
ice; the crew suffered terribly; and Hall was in an Arctic grave before the ad- 
venture was four months old. The circumstances of his death left many trou- 
blesome questions unanswered. 
~ Three years ago a Dartmouth English professor, Chauncey Loomis, began a bi- 
ography of Hall. He had encountered Hall’s name in reading about the Arctic 
and became fascinated by the mystery surrounding his death. Loomis himself 
was no stranger to the Arctic. A 38-year-old bachelor who likes to fly, ski and 
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explore, he had made several trips 
to the Far North. 

Loomis dug through the records 
of the expedition—the journals 
kept by crewmen during the voy- 
age and the transcript of the of- 
ficial Navy inquiry that followed 
it. He became convinced that it 
was “circumstantially possible,” at 
least, that Hall had been murdered. 

Last summer Loomis attempted 
to solve the mystery once and for 
all. Taking along a physician and 
two other men, he flew to Res- 
olute Bay in Canada’s Northern 
Territories. From there they went 
by chartered plane to the site of 
Hall’s grave in northwestern Green- 
land. What they found there forms 
the final entry in a dossier that 
has been open for nearly 100 years. 
The story which follows, based on 
the various documents uncovered 
by Chauncey Loomis and his dis- 
coveries in the Far North, is a faith- 
ful reconstruction of the last voy- 
age of the Polaris. 


The ship, freshly scrubbed and 
full of snap, was at her mooring 
in New London, Conn. Up on 
the hurricane deck, Capt. Charles 
Hall watched the sunlight dance 
off the brass buttons of his as- 
sembled officers as they awaited 
their Sunday visitors, the members 
of a local Baptist congregation. 
Today there would be religious ser- 
vices on deck, tours of the im- 
maculate ship, farewells, a final 
check for stowaways. Tomorrow, 
July 3, 1871, the expedition was 
sailing for the Arctic. 

The moment was worth savoring, 
and Hall indulged himself. Every- 
thing had fallen into place. He 
had a ship, a crew and the bless- 
ing of his government, fortified 
by $50,000 and a personal send- 
off from President Grant. Most im- 


ee 
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Captain Charles F. Hall in better days 


portant, he had the mission he 
had craved for a decade—to dis- 
cover the North Pole. 

The 135-foot Polaris was both 
steamer and sailing ship, her twin 
masts dwarfing her squat smoke- 
stack. The ship had been coated 
with an extra layer of thick oak 
planking and the hull sheathed 
with iron to combat ice. Everything 
was new. Below decks were pro- 
visions for two and a half years. 

The ship’s company, 11 officers 
and 14 crewmen, seemed eager 
enough, or at least willing. Per- 
haps they didn’t churn with the 
same passion for discovery that 
warmed Hall, but he felt certain it 
would come—all they needed was 
a few weeks at sea and possibly a 


glimpse of the Arctic. Hall had 
been there before and had _ suc- 
cumbed totally. “The Arctic region 
is my home,” he liked to say. “It 
is the land where peace reigns 
and noble people live.” 

After the services Hall rose to 
speak. He was resplendent in his 
finest uniform, his reddish-brown 
beard neatly trimmed. He intro- 
duced his officers and thanked the 
Baptists for their interest. His voice 
spread across the narrow deck of 
the ship and carried out over the 
harbor. ‘I believe firmly,” Captain 


Hall boomed, “that | was- born 


to discover the North Pole. That 
is my purpose. Once | have set 
my right foot on the Pole, | shall 
be perfectly willing to die.” 


At the Washington Navy Yard in 1871, after being sheathed with iron as protection against polar ice, the “Polaris” prepares to head north 


Most of the men cheered, but a 
few officers exchanged glances. 
The ladies of the congregation 
blinked beneath their bonnets. Hall 
heard only the cheers and saw 
only the smiles. For him, nothing 
could cloud the sunlit glory of 
this beginning. 

At 4 the next morning, the Po- 
laris weighed anchor and steamed 
off in a summer thunderstorm. 
Rain, rough seas and fog stayed 
with them for most of the first leg 
of the voyage, the nine-day cruise 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

The men aboard the Polaris were 
an odd and volatile cargo. Hall, 
born in Vermont, had drifted to 
Cincinnati as a young man and be- 
come first an engraver, then the 
publisher of a small newspaper be- 
fore he was smitten by the Arctic. 
“Born in any other land or at any 
other time,” one historian wrote, 
“he would have been a misfit and 
an extreme, if harmless, eccentric.” 

But in the America of the 1860s 
and '70s he was a polar missionary 
—his interest in the North, he re- 
ported, arrived in the form of a 
“call from heaven.” For 10 years 
prior to the voyage of the Polaris 
his life was the Arctic; he divided 
his time between expeditions and 
telling the folks back home about 
them. He was strong, independent, 
pious, humorless, and suspicious 
of anyone who threatened his in- 
dependence or his authority. He 
had a family in Cincinnati, but 
they hardly knew him. On a pre- 
vious expedition he had killed an- 
other man for supposedly leading 
a mutiny. 

In a time of discovery, he burned 
to be in the vanguard, to be first, 
to be acclaimed. On earlier trips 
north he had learned to heed the 
Eskimos and to adapt himself to se- 
vere conditions. As a commander 
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he was stern and kind with the 
crewmen, but uncomfortable and 
graceless with officers. 

Hall’s deputies had the sailing 
knowledge that he lacked. The sail- 
ing master was Sidney Budington, 
a knotty old whaling captain with 
a salty vocabulary and a weakness 
for whisky. First Mate Hubbard 
Chester and Assistant Navigator 
George Tyson were a pair of brick 
bookends, solid and competent, 
valuable men on any voyage. Both 
had sailed the Far North before. 
Richard Bryan, the astronomer- 
chaplain, was everyone’s pup, a 
clean-cut tyro newly graduated 
from Lafayette College. 

The rub came with the scientific 
corps, specialists assigned to col- 
lect geographic, geologic and me- 
teorologic data. The leader, Dr. 
Emil Bessels, was 24, fine-featured 
and thin-skinned. The expedition’s 
chief naturalist and surgeon, Ger- 
man-born Bessels, was well edu- 
cated and ambitious, but openly 
scornful of Hall and the other of- 
ficers—men he assumed to be his 
intellectual inferiors. His assistant 
was Frederick Meyer, a_ careful 
Prussian; like Bessels he was re- 
luctant to yield to Hall’s authority. 
Half the seamen were Yankees, 
half were German immigrants, and 
among them nationality tensions 
simmered. 


Bes ship was two days out of 
St. John’s, steaming across the 
North Atlantic to the settlements 
on the west coast of Greenland. 
The six Newfoundland dogs they 
had picked up at St. John’s were 
yelping in their makeshift kennel, 
a partially overturned lifeboat. Ty- 
son, walking the deck alone amid 
the stars and the squeals, turned 
and saw Budington approaching, 
mumbling to himself. The sail- 
ing master’s eyes were bleary. 
“Damned fool,” he muttered. 
“What is it, captain?” Tyson said. 
“WI be going ashore in Green- 
land,” Budington replied. “Not 


likely I'll be on this blasted ship 
much longer.” 
“Sire? 


“1 suppose you'll find out any- 
way. | broke into the liquor stores 
and got me a drink. Hall caught 
me at it. Read me out proper for 
it, too. You can have him.” 

Tyson looked out at the sea. He 
turned back to Budington, but the 
old whaler was already weaving 
back toward the bridge, his un- 
certain footsteps setting the dogs 
off again. 

The ship stopped at the tiny 
Greenland ports of Fiskernaes and 
Holsteinberg, then at Disco, adding 
two Eskimo guides and their fam- 
ilies, furs for winter coats, and 
fresh meat. The sailors clambered 
ashore at every stop, exploring the 


gray hills behind the towns in the 
daytime and dancing with the Es- 
kimo girls at night. 

Hall needed someone to keep 
the expedition’s daily journal, and 
at Disco he decided to give the 
job to Meyer, the Prussian mete- 
orologist. To Hall’s astonishment, 
Meyer refused. 

“Mr. Meyer,” the captain ex- 
plained, ‘this is not a request. 
This is an order.” 

“Sir, itis an order | cannot obey.” 

“Why in blazes not?” 

“Sir, | feel that my duty is tak- 
ing meteorological observations. 
You are telling me to cease my ob- 
servations to keep your journal.”’ 

“Need | remind you, sir,” Hall 
sputtered, “that you and every 
member of this expedition are un- 
der my command and will follow 
my orders.’” Meyer was silent. Hall 
exploded: “You will obey this or- 
der, sir, or you will return to the 
United States in irons.” Meyer said 
nothing. 

That evening Dr. Bessels asked 
to speak to Hall. He said that Mey- 
er’s scientific duties were so press- 
ing that he could not be spared 
for other work. Hall stared at him. 
Bessels added that if Meyer were 
put off the ship, he, Bessels, would 
leave the ship too. 

Word of the quarrel spread 
among the crewmen when they re- 
turned to the ship that night. The 
rumor was that not only Meyer 
and Bessels, but also Budington 
and Chester were leaving the Po- 
laris. The German crewmen were 
alarmed. Informally they decided 
that if Meyer and Bessels were leav- 
ing, they too would leave. 

In the morning Hall capitulated. 
Meyer could concentrate on taking 
observations, and he would find 
another man to keep his journal. 
Privately he was enraged. He called 
the crew together. “That man,” 
he said, pointing at Bessels, ‘is try- 
ing to make a disturbance amongst 
the company of this ship, and | 
want it known that | shall not tol- 
erate it. Any more such conduct 
and, | assure you, the authorities 
back home shall be properly ad- 
vised.” Bessels glowered at the 
deck. Hall turned and walked to 
his cabin. The men gathered in 
small groups and whispered, star- 
ing at the departing commander. 

At shipboard services the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Hall asked a min- 
ister from another American ship 
in port to read a special prayer 
for the Polaris. There was no mis- 
taking the intended lesson: “May 
we have for each other that char- 
ity that suffereth long and is kind,’”’ 
the minister read, ‘‘that envieth 
not, that vaunteth not itself, that 
is not puffed up, that seeketh not 
her own, that is not easily pro- 
voked, that thinketh no evil, but 
that beareth all things, hopeth all 
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things, endureth all things.” On 
this ship there would be a lot 
more to endure. 

They called at three more set- 
tlements to take on more dogs, 
food and supplies. On August 24, 
seven weeks and three days after 
they sailed from New London, the 
last ramshackle vestige of civili- 
zation receded behind them. Hall 
scribbled a final message to his 
chiefs back in Washington: 

“Tessi-ussak, Greenland, Aug 
24. 1:30 p.m. The anchor of the Po- 
laris has just been weighed, and 
not again will it go down till, as | 
trust and pray, a higher, a far high- 
er latitude has been attained than 
ever before by civilized man. Gov- 
ernor Elberg [a local Danish of- 
ficial] is about accompanying us 
out of the harbor and seaward. 
He leaves us when the pilot does. 

“2:15 p.m. The Polaris bids 
adieu to the civilized world. Gov- 
ernor Elberg leaves us, promising 
to take these dispatches back to 
Upernavik, to send them to our 
minister at Copenhagen by the next 
ship, which opportunity may not 
be till next year. God be with us. 
Yours ever, C. F. Hall.’’ 

At last Captain Hall and the Po- 
laris were alone with the Arctic. 

The next week was the expe- 


dition’s glory: everything before 
was prelude, everything after was 
pain, bitterness and worse. The 
short Arctic summer was waning, 
but the days were still more than 
20 hours long. From the deck the 
men could see ice forming into 
packs in the channel, packs that 
could quickly stampede into their 
ship like enormous, big-horned an- 
imals. The coastal mountains of 
Greenland were gray and stark, a 
dark crystal moonscape. Walruses 
basked on floes close to the ship, 
and the men took pot-shots at 
them with their rifles. Occasionally 
a humpback whale surfaced, re- 
garded them briefly, and cruised 
off. The sky was hypnotic, espe- 
cially when an aurora sent shivering 
bands of light stringing out amid 
the stars, then exploded in great 
white clusters across the horizon. 
The moon, too, played tricks. The 
light created the illusion of four 
moons arranged in a pattern the 
men were quick to recognize as a 
cross, and an omen. 

With Budington and Tyson nav- 
igating, the Polaris advanced stead- 
ily northward, snaking between 
hummocks of ice in the strait sep- 
arating Greenland and Ellesmere 
Island, past the coves and barren 
beaches which marked the ultimate 


achievement, and sometimes the 
lonely death, of previous expe- 
ditions. On Aug. 30 the ship 
reached its northernmost latitude, 
82 degrees and 11 minutes north 
—492 miles from the Pole. The Po- 
laris had sailed farther north than 
any ship before her. 


Wine: and strong current be- 


gan to push them south, and quick- 
gathering ice made staying in one 
place perilous. Hall called a meet- 
ing of the officers to discuss wheth- 
er they should try to get farther 
north or look for a safe winter an- 
chorage. Hall and Bessels were for 
going on; Budington, Tyson and 
Chester for finding a harbor and 
halting. Budington was emphatic. 
“We must turn back and find a har- 
bor,” he insisted, then did an 
about-face and walked off without 
listening to the others. Hall hur- 
ried after him. They talked an- 
imatedly for a few more minutes, 
and Hall came back to announce 
his decision: they would try to 
get to the west side of the chan- 
nel and, failing that, would look 
for a harbor on the east side. Ice 
blocked their attempt to cross to 
the west, and on Sept. 5, after 
narrowly dodging a massive ice- 


berg, the ship dropped anchor a 
a small bay Hall promptly chris: 
tened Thank God Harbor. 

Snug in their winter quarters 
the crew fell to hammering and ex: 
ploring. The scientists built an ob- 
servatory a mile from the ship 
The carpenter began work on < 
“playhouse” for the sailors, but dis- 
mantled it when Hall announcec 
that the timber supply was short 
To conserve rations, Hall orderec 
a two-meal-a-day regimen. To pre- 
serve Christian resolve, he insti- 
tuted daily religious services in hi: 
cabin, attendance compulsory, anc 
forbade profanity. 

Bessels, custodian of the raw al- 
cohol on board, noticed that the 
stock was mysteriously declining 
Suspicious, he determined to dc 
his own detective work. One morn- 
ing when everyone else was out 
side or on deck, he hid in the 
pantry near the locker where the al- 
cohol was kept. In a short time 
he heard footsteps, a key turning 
the locker opening. He sprang oul 
of the pantry. There stood Bud- 
ington, bottle in hand. 

Bessels grabbed for the boitle 
but Budington held on. “You are 
a drunk and a thief,” the docto: 
cried. Budington grabbed the 
smaller man by the collar 


__ Time was threading a movie camera 
involved a lot of fussing and cussing. 
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Loomis (left) and Dr. Paddock prepare to do autopsy on Hall’s body 


shoved him against the bulkhead. 
“You are unfit, unfit,” Bessels 
shouted. Budington pushed him 
harder against the wall with one 
hand and tipped the bottle to his 
mouth with the other. “Leave off, 
you blasted snoop,” he said. “I'll 
take a drink if | want, and you'll 
mind your own business.” Bessels 
freed himself and darted into the 
hallway, promising that he would 
report the incident to Hall. 


Each day the sun dipped lower 
on the horizon, the temperature 
drew closer to zero. Hall, anxious 
to explore possible overland routes 
to the Pole, planned a sled trip 
for early October; the main thrust 
at the Pole would have to wait 
for spring, when conditions for 
sled travel were best. On the 10th 
he assembled Chester, the two Es- 
kimo guides and two sledloads of 
supplies. To the cheers of the crew, 


they mushed north. Bessels and 
Meyer both came out to shake 
Hall’s hand as he passed their 
observatory. 

Their progress was slow and cir- 
cuitous, blocked by mounds of ice 
and hampered by fog and freezing 
rain. On their sixth day away from 
the ship the sun flickered mo- 
mentarily above the horizon and 
then sank for the winter. Now 
there was only twilight at noon. 
Hall and his party struggled across 
snow-covered rocks, the cold slic- 
ing through their sealskin coats. 
At night their wet sleeping bags 
froze, and they tried to dry their 
mittens and stockings by packing 
them next to their bodies while 
they slept. Fifty miles north of the 
ship they turned back, returning 
on the 24th, two weeks after they 
had set out. 

On his return Hall was chilled 
but exuberant, and pleased with 
the discoveries he had made. He 
talked excitedly of beginning an- 
other sled trip in a few days. He 
shook hands with each man, con- 
gratulating them on completing a 
snow wall around the ship, de- 
signed to keep the vessel from 
drifting off in the event of a 
severe storm. 

He entered the cabin he shared 


with Bessels, Meyer, Bryan and 
three others. “Have you any cof- 
fee ready?”’ he asked John Herron, 
the steward. 

“Yes, sir,” the steward replied. 
“There’s always some downstairs 
in the galley.’ 

Herron returned with the coffee 
as Second Mate William Morton 
was helping the commander out 
of his furs. Morton left to fetch a 
change of clothes from Hall’s lock- 
er. When he returned, Hall was 
vomiting. ‘‘What is it, sir?’ Mor- 
ton asked in alarm. “Nothing at 
all,” Hall replied, “a foul stom- 
ach.” Hall picked up the half-emp- 
ty coffee cup and studied it, shak- 
ing his head. 

Hall began to retch convulsively, 
and complained that his stomach 
was burning. His face contorted 
in pain. Morton helped him into 
his bunk. Joe Ebierbing, one of 
the Eskimos who had been with 
him on the sled trip, came in. 
Hall beckoned him to his side. 

“Joe, did you drink bad coffee?” 
he whispered. Joe shook his head 
NOME Donk wsalGmitallee itsmrouls 
Burns your stomach.” 

Dr. Bessels appeared out of the 
little group that had collected in 
the cabin. He strode importantly 
to the commander’s bedside and 
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asked him what he felt. “Pain in 
the stomach, burning,” Hall said, 
“and my legs feel weak.” The doc- 
tor took his pulse and his tem- 
perature. “You have a fever,” he 
told him. 

A few minutes later Hall seemed 
to go limp. His eyes glazed and 
his tongue lolled at the side of 
his mouth. Bessels poked his arms 
and body with a needle. “His left 
side is paralyzed,” Bessels an- 
nounced. “I believe the captain 
has suffered an attack of apoplexy.” 

Bessels measured out a dose of 
castor oil and croton oil and gave 
it to Hall. He motioned Budington 
and Morton to follow him to a cor- 
ner of the cabin. “The attack is se- 
rious,” he told them. “I don’t be- 
lieve the captain will recover.” 

Feeling returned to Hall’s left 
side the next day, however, and 
he seemed to improve slightly. 
Morton and Chester took turns sit- 
ting with him, spelled occasionally 
by Joe Ebierbing and his wife Han- 
nah. The doctor tended Hall reg- 
ularly, periodically giving him in- 
jections of quinine. Hall remained 
weak and stayed in bed. 

On the fourth day of his illness, 
Hall suddenly sat upright on his 
bunk and pointed feverishly at Bry- 
an, who, along with Chester, was 
sitting with him. “It is there, crawl- 
ing along your nose!” he shouted. 
“See it, see it!” 

Bryan and Chester looked at 
each other uncertainly. ‘“What is 
that, sir?” Bryan asked. 

“The blue vapor. Don’t you see 
it? Blue vapor.” He grabbed Bry- 
an’s arm and pulled at him. “The 
doctor has an infernal machine,” 
he said hoarsely. “It’s here some- 
where, but | don’t know where. 
He’s pumping blue vapor into my 
berth with that machine. Bryan, lis- 
ten to me. The man is killing me.” 
Hall looked anxiously from Bryan 
to Chester and back to Bryan, then 
sank back onto his bunk, mumbling 
to himself. 

When Bessels came in that eve- 
ning, Hall raised up on one elbow 
and glared at him. “No more med- 
icine, doctor,’” Hall said. “Ill take 
no more of your medicine.” Bes- 
sels tried to argue, but the com- 
mander was adamant. ‘Leave me, 
leave this cabin,” Hall ordered. 
The doctor shook his head and 
withdrew. 

Bessels sought out Budington. 
“He won't take any medicine,” 
the doctor reported. 

Budington thought a minute. 
“V've an idea,’” he said. “You mix 
up a dose more than you want 
him to take, and I'll take some of 
it. If he sees me take some, he'll 
take it without difficulty.” 

Bessels shook his head. ‘’No, that 
won't do,” he said. “It won’t do 
for you to take the first drop.” 

For the next several days Hall's 


periods of calm alternated © 4 
outbursts of hysterical accusations. 
He refused to eat unless someone 
tasted the food first. His charges, 
at first focused on Bessels, broad- 
ened to embrace a conspiracy. 
When Chester tried to put a fresh 
pair of socks on him, he drew 
back, screaming that the socks 
were poisoned. A crewman went 
to his bunk to get a pipe and Hall 
cried, ‘‘Get him, he’s going for a 
gun!” At different times he ac- 
cused Budington, Tyson, Meyer, 
Chester and anyone else nearby. 
He asked Joe Ebierbing to get him 
one of the doctor’s medical books 
and then thumbed through it fu- 
riously, explaining that he was try- 
ing to find what it was that was 
killing him. He was certain some- 
thing had been put in his coffee. 

One night he summoned Bud- 
ington, who arrived to find Hall 
writing in his private journal. The 
captain looked up at the sailing 
master. “Tell me, Sidney,” he said, 
“how do you spell murder?” 

Hall sat up and plopped his feet 
on the floor. His eyes were glassy, 
and his head rolled from side to 
side. He looked hazily around the 
room and found Bessels. “Doctor, 
1 know everything that’s going on,” 
he said. ‘You can’t fool me.” 

He turned back to Budington. 
“1 know,” he said, “you're all in 
it. You’ve all joined in with that lit- 
tle German dancing master to dis- 
grace me. | don’t care. I’m per- 
fectly willing to leave this world.” 
He fell back on his bunk. 


F.. seven days he refused all 
treatment, plucking an occasional 
pill out of his personal medical 
kit and popping it into his mouth. 
By Nov. 4, 10 days after he be- 
came ill, his strength was almost 
back to normal. But on the 6th 
came a relapse. His side and tongue 
were again paralyzed, and he lay 
comatose through the day and 
night of the 7th. Bessels was again 
treating him. He had tied a string 
to his arm and connected it to 
Hall’s wrist, so that Hall could sum- 
mon him with a tug during the 
night. Late in the evening of the 
7th Hall opened his eyes, saw Bes- 
sels, and said calmly, “Doctor, | 
am very much obliged to you for 
your kindness.’” The words were 
his last. He died at 3:30 on the 
morning of the 8th. 


On the hurricane deck Budington 
leaned on the icy railing and stared 
at the snow wall. A group of sail- 
ors stood nearby. One of them, 
Henry Hobby, walked over and 
stopped next to Budington. “I'll 
tell you, Henry,’” Budington said 
without looking at him, “that’s a 
stone off my heart.’ 

Frederick Meyer joined them. 
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No one spoke. “Well,” Meyer said 
at last, “maybe now the officers 
will have something to say about 
this expedition.” 

Budington went below and 
asked the carpenter to make a cof- 
fin. He began immediately, his 
hammer echoing in the frozen still- 
ness. In the cabin, Tyson and Mor- 
ton washed the body and dressed 
Hall in his uniform. 

The coffin was ready by morning. 
The body was placed inside, an 
American flag wrapped around it. 
Throughout the day, the men drift- 
ed in and out of the cabin. Tyson 
took a few volunteers ashore to 
dig a grave. The ground was fro- 
zen hard as marble. They hacked 
at it for two days to reach a depth 
of two feet. Below that was per- 
mafrost, impossible to dent. 

Before noon on the 10th the 
ship’s company gathered on the 
ice. Under an overcast sky, the lit- 
tle cortege walked the short dis- 
tance to the grave, the sled-borne 
coffin covered by a flag. The men 
wore sealskins, and some carried 
kerosene lanterns against the 
gloom. The ship’s bell was sounded 
and the dogs, tethered beside the 
ship, howled an accompaniment. 
Tyson observed that a storm was 
blowing up in the northeast and 
the service might have to be hur- 
ried. Chaplain Bryan read a short 
prayer, and the coffin was lowered 
into the ground. kach man threw 
a handful of frozen dirt over it. In 
twos and threes they walked back 
to the ship, arriving just as the 
snow did. 

A few weeks later Seaman Noah 
Hayes was helping Bessels in the 
observatory. Hayes noticed that the 
doctor appeared lighthearted, and 
asked why. “You know, Hayes,” 
he said, ‘Captain Hall’s death was 
the best thing that could have hap- 
pened for this voyage.” 


T. expedition sagged. For 10 
months after Hall’s death the ship 
remained ice-locked. Budington 
had no interest in sled trips or in 
trying for the Pole, and the sled 
parties Bessels took north in the 
spring hurried back after teritative 
probes. In August the ship finally 
escaped Thank God Harbor, only 
to become entangled in a drifting 
pack of ice three days later. In Oc- 
tober 1872 came catastrophe. 
With ice grinding against the 
hull and threatening to break up 
the ship, half the crew scrambled 
onto a floe and began stacking 
crates of food and supplies thrown 
over the side by those aboard. Sud- 
denly the Polaris dragged anchor 
and drifted off, vanishing quickly 
in the fog. Nineteen people—Ty- 
son and nine other crewmen, the 
two Eskimos, their wives and five 
children—were stranded on a large 
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floe about two square miles in 
area. For the next six months they 
floated slowly south, rationing their 
food and, when it was possible, 
venturing onto neighboring floes 
to hunt seal. Incredibly, all 19 sur- 
vived. In April 1873, they were res- 
cued by an American sealing ship 
and brought back to the U.S. 

The 14 men aboard the battered 
Polaris, including Budington and 
Bessels, were equally lucky. The 
ship beached in a cove and the 
men endured the winter in make- 
shift huts. In June they were picked 
up in Baffin Bay by another ship 
and taken to England. 

The first news of the expedition’s 
fate reached the U.S. in May, af- 
ter the ice floe survivors turned 
up in St. John’s on the way home. 
When they arrived in New York 
harbor, they were immediately 
transferred to a Navy ship and 
taken to Washington. There was 
still no clue to the whereabouts 
of the Polaris and the other 14 
men. Secretary of the Navy George 
Robeson had ordered a formal in- 
quiry to begin at once. 

The four-man inquiry panel con- 
vened aboard the steamer Talla- 
poosa in Washington Navy Yard 
on June 5. In addition to Robe- 
son there was Spencer Baird, as- 
sistant secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Commodore William 
Reynolds of the Navy and Captain 
H. W. Newgate of the Army Sig- 
nal Service. 

The witnesses faced the panel 
one at a time. Waiting their turn 
on the deck, the men of the Po- 
laris perspired freely in the un- 
familiar heat of a Washington sum- 
mer; they hadn’t had a chance 
yet to get lightweight clothes. The 
first summoned was George Tyson. 

“Captain Tyson,” Robeson be- 
gan, “I desire your statement about 
this voyage—all that you know 
about it, and all that happened to 
you on the ice; your own state- 
ment in your own way, not mixed 
up or colored with any outside sug- 
gestions.” He went on to list the 
main purposes of the inquiry: to 
determine the feasibility of another 
expedition to the Pole, to learn 
the circumstances of Hall’s death, 
to find out how the party had be- 
come separated and what became 
of the others. 

Tyson’s testimony took two days. 
He described the relations among 
the officers, charted his six-month 
drift on the floe and recounted 
the commander’s illness. Buding- 
ton, he said, was “a disorganizer 
from the very commencement.” 

“How do you mean?” Robeson 
asked. ‘How did he disorganize?”’ 

“By associating himself with 
the crew, and slandering his com- 
mander, and in other ways that | 
might mention.” 

“Let us have the whole of it.’ 
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Painting of Hall’s funeral is based on “Polaris” crewman’s sketch 


“Well, sir, he associated himself 
with the crew, very much cursing 
his commander and blaming him, 
and speaking slightingly of him.”” 

“What seemed to be his ground 
of complaint?” 

“His ground of complaint,” Ty- 
son replied, ‘was that the captain 
was nota seaman.” 

Near the end of the second day 
Robeson asked Captain Tyson if 
he had any opinion as to the cause 
of Hall’s death. 

“| thought at the time that the 


man came to his death naturally,” 


When Dan Strodl’s 


he said. “It has been talked on 
board ship that it was foul, but | 
have no proof of it. There were 
those that rejoiced in his death.” 
“Who rejoiced in his death?” 
“Captain Budington. Also, | 
thought it relieved some of the sci- 
entific party of some anxiety. At 
least they didn’t mourn him.” 
Meyer was next, but no one 
asked if he mourned his command- 
er’s death. He recalled his argu- 
ment with Hall at Disco and of- 
fered his opinion that Hall’s death 
was natural. So did all the others. 


Ne 


The panel could get little out of 
the two Eskimos and their wives, 
and their interviews with most of 
the crewmen were cursory. Two 
men were present who knew some- 
thing about Captain Hall’s wel- 
come-home cup of coffee, though, 
and the panel was clearly curious 
about it. 

“| went downstairs and got the 
coffee,” said Steward John Herron. 
“| didn’t make it. | told the cook 
it was for Captain Hall. He drank 
white lump-sugar in his coffee.’’ 

“Did you hear that he accused 
anyone of trying to poison him?” 

“| heard him pass remarks of 
that kind about his medicine, but 
| did not take any notice of it.” 

William Jackson, the cook, was 
also asked about the coffee. 

“When the captain first came 
aboard, the steward got him some 
coffee from the galley. The coffee 
was taken from the galley the same 
as everybody else had. It was di- 
rectly after dinner, and he got the 
same coffee we had for dinner.” 

By June 16 the testimony was 
completed and Robeson wrote a 
report to President Grant, cosigned 
by the three other members of 
the panel. “From personal exam- 
ination of all the witnesses,” it 
read, “and from their testimony 


as given, we reach the unanimous 
conclusion that the death of Cap- 
tain Hall resulted naturally from 
disease, without fault on the part 
of anyone.” And that, for the mo- 
ment at least, was that. 

The inquiry was suspended to 
await the return of the rest of the 
crew. They reconvened in October, 
a month which seemed to be de- 
cisive for the Polaris: the October 
before last Hall had become sick; 
last October the crew had been 
split in two; and this October Bud- 
ington and Bessels were home to 
tell their stories. 

Budington led off, and the pan- 
el kept at him for several days. 
He was an unimpressive witness, 
squirming under repeated ques- 
tions about his drinking and _ his 
disinclination to push on to the 
Pole. Still, he had a roughhewn 
dignity, and he plainly knew his 
way around a ship. 

He referred obliquely to his trou- 
bles with Hall, and went into de- 
tail about the commander's de- 
lusions and accusations during his 
illness. He testified that Hall’s pri- 
vate journals had been “put on 
the ice’ when the ship was in dan- 


ger of breaking up, and had sub- | 


sequently been lost. Pressed by 
Robeson, he conceded that he had 
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called Hall a ‘devilish fool” for 
wanting to go on a sled journey. 
He said he was mortified to dis- 
cover Hall had overheard him. 

He denied charges made against 
him by the other officers. “No con- 
versation occurred in which | ex- 
pressed a disinclination to go 
north. | did my very best to get 
the ship north. | never expressed 
myself as being relieved when Cap- 
tain Hall died. | thought right the 
reverse, and | think so still—that | 
got into more trouble through his 
death and had a great deal more 
to contend with twice over than 
if he had lived.” 

“Did you ever think he died any- 
thing but a natural death?” Robe- 
son wanted to know. 

“| thought there was something 
very strange about it,” he replied. 
“1 could not believe but what he 
did die a natural death; but once 
in a while, in thinking it over, | 
thought there was something that 
appeared rather singular to me.” 

Robeson bore in on him: “Did 
you ever have any real reason for 
suspicion? If so, state it.” 

“Nilo, sir,’ Budington answered 
quickly. 

Budington was finally liberated 
from the witness chair, yielding to 
Chester, who added little except 
for the frankest description yet of 
Budington’s attitude. “His idea 
was,’ the first mate said, ‘that 
the enterprise was all damned non- 
sense. He did not seem to have 
any regard for the scientific work 
either. He thought that was all non- 
sense too.”’ 

On the deck outside the ward- 
room, Budington saw Bessels wait- 
ing and went over to him. The 
old whaler and the young scientist 
shook hands coolly, saying nothing. 
Budington, gray-faced and sagging, 
gave a half-salute and turned to 
leave, walking heavily down the 
gangplank. Bessels snapped his fin- 
gers impatiently and kept his eyes 
on the door. 

His turn was next. He had pre- 
pared himself by bringing along 
ledgers full of scientific data and 
charts. If the stratagem was to daz- 
zle his interrogators with facts and 
keep them off the tender points, 
it seemed to work. Most of his tes- 
timony was technical. 

He gave a brief account of Hall’s 
illness and how he treated it. He 
said the commander’s temperature 
varied wildly, from a low of 83 to 
111. He mentioned that he had ad- 
ministered quinine, croton oil and 
castor oil. Almost offhandedly, he 
reported the quarrel with Hall at 
Disco. Asked if there had been 
any other difficulties between Hall 
and himself, he replied, “None 
whatever.” 

The panel had added medical 
reinforcements for Bessels: the 
surgeons-general of the Army and 


Navy. It was a question from the 
Army doctor, J. K. Barnes, which 
drew the most interesting reply of 
Bessels’ testimony. 

“Give us your opinion as to the 
cause of Hall’s first attack,’” Barnes 
said. 

“My idea of the cause of the 
first attack is that he had been ex- 
posed to very low temperatures 
during the time that he was on 
the sled journey. He came back 
and entered a warm cabin without 
taking off his heavy fur clothing, 
and then took a cup of warm cof- 
fee.” Bessels shrugged and smiled. 
“Anyone knows what the conse- 
quence of that would be.” 


Wa. Bessels was dismissed, 


the inquiry was all but finished 
The mysterious coffee, however, 
bubbled up again in the testimony 
of two more witnesses. And they 
remembered it somewhat differ- 
ently from the steward and the 
cook. 

Fireman Walter Campbell said 
he was working as second steward 
at the time Hall returned to the 
ship. “The steward got the coffee 
from the galley,” he said. “It was 
made purposely for the captain.” 

Joseph Mauch, who had served 
as Hall’s clerk, had a similar rec- 
ollection. Robeson asked if the 
men had been taking coffee at 
the time Hall came back. “No, 
sir,” he replied. ‘The coffee was es- 
pecially prepared for Captain Hall.” 

The inquiry panelists had been 
careful in phrasing questions. “Do 
you have any reason to believe 
Hall’s death was other than nat- 
ural@’” they had asked each wit- 
ness, and each witness had said 
no. Animosities, doubts, suspicions, 
the possibility of a lethal dose of 
something in that coffee—yes. Ev- 
idence of murder, “reason to be- 
lieve’—no. As Budington said, 
just seemed there was something 
“rather singular” about it. 

The panel quashed any official 
doubt by sustaining its earlier con- 
clusion that Hall’s death was nat- 
ural. The two surgeons-general 
added their weight to the judg- 
ment, being ‘conclusively of the 
opinion that Captain Hall died 
from natural causes, viz, apoplexy.” 


For 97 years Captain Hall lay 
wrapped in the flag atop the per- 
mafrost, 450 miles from the Pole, 
and a thousand miles from any- 
place else—until this last August 
when Chauncey Loomis and his lit- 
tle party arrived at Thank God Har- 
bor to exhume him. 

They unearthed the coffin and 
Dr. Franklin Paddock performed 
an autopsy. All the vital organs 
had decomposed. They were only 
able to salvage specimens of hair, 
bone and fingernails. 
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When they returned to the U.S., 
Dr. Paddock sent the samples to 
the Centre of Forensic Sciences, a 
highly regarded crime laboratory 
in Toronto, where the specimens 
were analyzed by scientists using 
a nuclear activator. The machine 
measures the quantity of metallic 
poisons present in hair and nails. 
By dividing the samples into sec- 
tions, a scientist can chart an in- 
crease or decrease in the amount 
of poison in the body before death. 

Last November, Paddock and 
Loomis received the lab report. 
“The presence of highly increased 
amounts of arsenic in the root por- 
tions of the hair and nail,” the sci- 
entists concluded, ‘‘indicates a high 
probability of an intake of con- 
siderable amounts of arsenic by 
C. F. Hall in the last two weeks of 
his life. The amounts of arsenic in 
the root ends of the hair and nail 
are definitely above toxic levels, 
and may have been sufficient to 
cause death.” 

The amount of arsenic present 
in Hall’s blood at the time of his 
death, they said, was five times 
greater than the amount consid- 
ered “normal.” 

Was Hall murdered? Dr. Milton 
Helpern, medical examiner for 
New York City and a widely known 
expert in forensic medicine, is un- 
convinced. ‘‘I’d say it was impos- 
sible to determine cause of death 
in this case,” he says. “It could 
have been any number of things 
that would show no evidence this 


otherwise. They believe that Hall 
was poisoned. 

So, now, does Loomis “You 
can’t overestimate the intensity of 
that shipboard environment,” he 
says. “It wasn’t simply that they’d 
been together four months, but 
that they had three more years 
ahead of them. | think the hatred 
and bitterness aboard was. suffi- 
cient for murder, the animosity 
was such that someone could tip 
over to the point where he could 
commit murder. The evidence of 
the autopsy report is convincing. 
I'd guess that Bessels poisoned him, 
by putting arsenic in either his 
medicine or his food.’ 

The men of the Polaris are all 
long dead, of course, and none of 
their descendants remembers hear- 
ing about the voyage. Before 
Loomis found the records of the 
naval inquiry, they gathered dust 
at the National Archives for four 
generations. Up at Thank God Har- 
bor, polar bears Jumber by Hall’s 
simple grave, occasionally swiping 
at one of the border stones. 

“Historically Captain Hall’s death 
may not mean much,” says Chaun- 
cey Loomis, “but psychologicalt 
the fact that a man could 
been murdered in those cir 
stances does mean som 
Maybe the appeal is literary 

“You know what else fasc 
me?” Loomis says. ‘The m 
suspicious of everyone. He ¥ 
ways accusing people. Today 
call him a paranoid. But ir 
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